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composer of lieder — of those exquisite vocal settings of 
German songs and ballads which convey a world of feeling 
and sentiment in the compass of a few pages occupying 
but little larger number of minutes in performance. As a 
song writer, embodying the very essence of the roman- 
ticism and national sentiment of the German character, 
Schubert 6tands pre-eminent ; but his reputation even in 
this respect was of slow growth — his brief life was passed 
contemporaneously in immediate neighbourhood with the 
giant Beethoven, whose grand and universal genius 
necessarily eclipsed a light which, bright though it 
was, had caught a large share of its illumination from 
that glorious source. Both Beethoven and Weber, how- 
ever, specially and nobly as they have illustrated German 
song, must yield to Schubert as representative of the 
poetry and romance of that nation as exemplified in the 
form of the lied, or chamber-song. Of the four or five 
hundred of these, exquisite pieces that Schubert has left, 
but a comparative few were known for some years after his 
death ; and the prices which he received for some of them, 
during his life, are among the cruel injustices to genius, 
of which the history of literature and art furnishes so 
many bitter examples. His Op. 1 , " Der Erlkonig," 
brought him a few paltry shillings — the price of a 
moderately good dinner — twelve books of his now 
priceless songs, containing that already specified " Der 
Wanderer,'' " Uretchen am Spinnrade," &c, brought him 
altogether but some £80 ; while the " Wanderer," alone, 
it is said, since his death, has realized nearly £3,000. 
The enormous quantity and exquisite beauty of Schubert's 
songs were long considered a marvel, especially in reference 
to his brief career; but a greater marvel still has been 
gradually dawning on the world of music — this man of 
genius, who died so young, had found time during his 
brief existence, to produce a multitude of instrumental 
works of all forms, besides those songs by which alone he 
was for a long time celebrated— and not only instrumental 
works, but also operas, cantatas, and masses which are 
not even yet known to the general public. It is true, 
much of his pianoforte music has been published for some 
years both in Vienna and Paris, and some of it has been 
partially made known thirty years since by that noble 
enthusiast Franz Liszt; but the English public owe 
their knowledge of works which rank next to those of 
Beethoven in poetical idealism and imaginative romance, 
chiefly to the recitals of Mr. Charles Halle, and the 
performances of that gentleman and Madame Arabella 
Goddard at the Monday Popular Concerts. The ten 
grand sonatas of Schubert, the one fantasie-sonate in G, 
and the fantasia in C, are all on a grand scale of form and 
development worthy of Beethoven, and approach nearer 
to that grand model than any similar works by any other 
composer. In some qualities, such as purity and nobility 
of style and ideal grace, Schubert's pianoforte music is 
very nearly akin to that of Beethoven — only in the ex- 
pression of those vaster and profounder emotions, and in 
the concentrated grandeur and power in which Beethoven 
stands alone in music, do the pianoforte works of Schubert 
fall below those of the greatest of all composers for that 
instrument. If Beethoven be considered as the Shakspere 
of pianoforte music, Schubert must rank as the Spenser, 
there being points of analogy and contrast between the 
two composers similar to those which may be found be- 
tween our two great poets in the rich luxuriousness and 
diffuse imagery of the one, and the grand exaltation and 
terse vigour of the other. It is needless here to par- 
ticularise the beauties of the ten great sonatas of Schubert, 
each of which is a masterpiece of musical genius — or to 
specify the merits of his four impromptus ; that in B flat, 
with its exquisite melody and series of variations, being 
now well known. All we need do is to record the appear- 
ance of this new edition of these works, well printed, and 
enhanced with some valuable indications of the fingering 
by that master of mechanism, Mr. Charles Hall6. 



Lieder ohne Wdrte, Eighth Book, Op. 102. F. Mendelssohs 
Babtholdy. (Novello, Ewer and Co.) 

It is now more than thirty years since Mendelssohn 
originated the type of a charming form of instrumental 
art, which has since found so many imitators. The 
earliest mention of these exquisite gems in Rietz's cata- 
logue is (under the date of 1830) of the " Gondel-lied," 
which forms No. 6 of Book 1. 

There are no greater evidences of Mendelssohn's mar- 
vellous facility in production than are to be found in his 
Lieder ohne Worte — many of them struck off during a 
brief interval of waiting between one engagement and 
another, yet all impressed with that distinctness of character 
and completeness of finish which only the mind of a clear 
and original thinker and the hand of a finished and ready 
artist can bestow. The large number (forty-eight) and 
infinite variety of these pieces (more still remaining in 
manuscript) — the definite conception and happy manifes- 
tation in each of high sentiment and graceful fancy, place 
the " Songs without words" apart from all other examples 
of the smaller forms of Pianoforte music. Small they 
certainly are in literal extent, occupying in some cases but 
a single page, in few instances more than two pages, but 
great and original genius and clear thought can manifest 
itself in the smallest as in the largest compass — a minia- 
ture of Oliver's on its tiny disc of ivory may possess as 
much character and beauty as a grand picture spread over 
the broadest canvas. Such is the case with these exquisite 
musical miniatures of Mendelssohn. To hear them 
rightly interpreted is somewhat like looking into the 
magician's drop of ink, which reveals to the beholder a 
world of space and a whole history of events in the course 
of a few seconds. And truly Mendelssohn was a magician, 
wnose mighty power was never more specially manifested 
than in the few drops of ink with which he fixed upon paper 
those little worlds of musical idealism the " Lieder ohne 
Worte" ; another book of which has just been issued by 
the publishers of the former series, to gladden all who are 
accessible to the highest and best musical influences. The 
present book may compare with any of [the previous seta 
of six " lieder" in interest and variety. No. 1, in E minor, 
dated " London, June 1st, 1842," is an impressive outburst 
of troubled grief, the Oantabile of the melody beautifully 
contrasted with the restless syncopation of the accompani- 
ment, in this respect similar in character (although utterly 
unlike as a whole) to number 2 of book 3. The second 
lied of the set before us, an Adagio in D major, is a piece 
of subdued yet intense religious feeling, sublime in its 
elevation, while beautiful in its expression. No one of the 
previous forty-two lieder transcends this in elevated senti- 
ment. No. 3, "Presto" (December 12th, 1845), has all 
the rapid incessant impulse of a " Tarantella" movement, 
sparkling throughout with that refined vivacity which 
both Mendelssohn and Weber peculiarly excelled in. The 
exquisite charms of this piece has been sufficiently proved 
by its invariable encore at the several performances of these 
lieder by Madame Goddard and Herr Pauer. No. 4, " Un. 
poco Agitato," in G minor (February 4th, 1841), is full of 
pathetic beauty, the melody accompanied throughout with 
that form of arpeggio passage of which Mendelssohn made 
such frequent use in composition and performance. No. 5, 
in A major (Leipzig, December 12th, 1845), reminds us 
somewhat of the same composer's two-part song, " May 
Bells," in the. gentle and tender gladness of its expression — 
less demonstrative than No. 3, it is equally beautiful in 
its calm joyousness. This has also generally been encored 
in public performance. No. 6, " Andante," (London, July 
5th, 1842 1 is a striking proof of the power of genius to 
assert itself through the simplest materials. This piece 
is as easy in mechanical execution as a lesson for beginners, 
while it embodies a depth of religious sentiment and a 
melodic beauty that require musical feeling and intelli- 
gence of a high order on the part of the performer to 
realise. Each of these six new lieder will be found full 
of interest and beauty, and the entire book worthy of 
comparison with its predecessors. 



